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THE ATELIER 



PUVIS DE CHA VANNES. 




I. 

WO years ago, on the occasion of 
the exhibition by Mr. Durand- 
Ruel, at the National Academy 
of Design, of his collection of the 
works of the French impression- 
ists, The Art Amateur was al- 
most alone in doing justice to 
the paintings by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, who, though not an im- 
pressionist, was represented in the exhibi- 
tion. We pointed out, among other merits, 
his great skill in decorative composition, the 
, % \* charms of his color, too pale and gray as it 

seems to many, and his uncommon success 
in rendering atmospheric effect in the simplest possible 
manner. At that time his reputation, even in France, 
was made the subject of savage attacks, and in this 
country those who did not sneer at his work wisely shook 
their heads and held their tongues. But public opinion 
in France having definitively turned to his side, it may be 
presumed that no one here will now question his right 
to be considered a great decorative painter. This change 
in public sentiment is in great measure due to the col- 
lective exhibition made later in the galleries of Mr. 
Durand-Ruel, rue Lafitte and rue Lepeletier, Paris. 
The exhibition included many drawings and sketches, 
and so made ridiculous the old charges, that he could not 
draw, that he could not color and so on, and so on. Of 
the works exhibited at the National Academy, which 
many of our readers will probably remember, "The 
Poor Fisherman," which came in for its share of adverse 
criticism, was bought by the French Government. It 
shows a fisherman with arms folded, in his boat, which 
is fastened to a stake on shore, waiting for the moment 
to raise his sunken net. On the sandy beach, among 
patches of rough, white flowered herbage, one child, an 
infant, is lying asleep ; another, half grown, is plucking 
a bouquet of the flowers. In the distance, along a high 
horizon, are the long lines of the banks of a great river, 
near its mouth. The tonality of the picture is given by 
the great masses of sand and sky and water ; and this 
gray and brown coloration is relieved by but a little 
warmer color in the figures, the highest notes being the 
white flowerets. A certain wilful yet ouite unaffected 



simplicity, an air of grand style, without the conspicuous 
energy which accompanies it in the case of those of the 
old masters with whom the public are most conversant, 




"DEATH OF ST. JOHN." BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 

caught attention, and for those who do not understand 
refined painting, especially in works of this size, there 




"HOPE." BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 

was but little to hold it. Consequently, these felt that 
they were defrauded of their time, and were ready to un- 
dervalue even the little that they understood and enjoyed. 



Another picture, now owned in this country, and which 
was subjected to similar " criticism" for much the same 
reasons, is the "Esperance." It was painted after the 
Franco-German war, and represents Hope in the per- 
son of a young woman draped in white, sitting at the 
foot of a rude tomb and holding a fresh spray in her 
outstretched hand. In the distance is a shadowy land- 
scape, with the ruins of a city and the crosses of the 
soldiers' graves. Our reproduction of the etching, from 
the "Galerie Durand-Ruel en 1873," gives a fair idea of 
its composition and treatment. The picture now belongs 
to Mr. Erwin Davis, of New York. Mr, Lambert, also 
of New York, owns two fine examples, " Les Ven- 
danges" and " L'Automne," the last being a reduction 
of a large decorative painting in the Museum of Lyons. 
Mr. John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, has the reductions 
of the four large mural paintings in the Museum of 
Amiens, "Peace," "War," "Work" and "Repose." 
These were shown in the Exhibition of Impressionists, 
already referred to. They had obtained for the painter 
his decoration of officer of the Legion of Honor, at the 
Salon of 1869. 

Other works now in this country are : The finished 
reduction of the large decorative composition, "The 
Sacred Grove," in the Museum of Lyons. This belongs 
to Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, in whose gallery it now 
is. The cartoon of the mural painting in the new Sor- 
bonne, touched up since the completion of the work, is 
owned by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, who has lent it to the 
Metropolitan Museum, of New York where it hangs' 
in the corridor, connecting the new and old galleries of 
paintings. " The Young Mother," a beautiful draped 
figure, seated, with a child, in a classical landscape, be- 
longs to Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence. All of these pictures 
were bought either from or through Mr. Durand-Ruel, 
who has, from the first, been the only dealer to handle 
Puvis de Chavannes's works, and who buys everything he 
does aside from his large decorative paintings. 

It is time we gave some account of the painter him- 
self and of the ensemble of his work : Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes comes of an old Burgundian family. He was 
born December 14th, 1 824, at Lyons, where his father was 
chief engineer of the mines. He made his first literary 
studies at the schools of that town and finished them at 
the College Henri IV. A long illness prevented his 
entering the Polytechnic School, as his father had de- 
sired. After the death of his parents he found himself 
in circumstances which allowed him to employ himself 
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as he pleased, and having always had a love for art, he 
took lessons for a while of Henry Scheffer, brother of the 
better known artist, Ary Scheffer. In 1848 he made a 
trip to Italy, and on his return to Paris he entered the 
studio of Thomas Couture, but did not remain there long. 
Since then he has studied and worked alone, having his 
own aims and seeking his own modes of expression. His 
first picture, a " Pieta," was exhibited in 1850; but he 
was far from satisfied with his powers at the time, and 
did not exhibit again until 1859, when he showed the 
" Return from the Hunt." Since 1859 he has exhibited 
more regularly. The following is a list of his principal 
works in chronological order : " Peace" and " War," 
1861, illustrated herewith — for these pictures he obtained 
a second-class medal; "Work" and "Repose," 1863; 
"Autumn" (medal), 1864; "Ave Picardia Nutrix," 1865; 
"Vigilance" and "Fantasy," 1868; "Sleep," 1867 (in 
which year, on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition, 
he was decorated and received a medal for the whole of 
his works) ; " Play," 1868 ; " Marseilles, the Greek Col- 
ony," and "Marseilles, the Gate of the Orient," 1869; 
" Decapitation of St. John" and " Magdalen in the 
Desert," in 1870; "Hope," 1872; "Summer," 1873; 
"Charles Martel" and "Radegonde," 1874; "Fisher- 
man's Family," 1875 ; Cartoon for the Life of St. Gen- 
evieve at the Pantheon in 1876; the works themselves 
were executed in 1877; "The Prodigal Son" and 
"Women on the Seashore," 1879; "The Poor Fisher- 
man," 1880 ; cartoon of " Pro Patria Ludus,"i88i ; execu- 

. tion of the same composition (which brought the painter 
a medal of honor), 1882 ; " The Dream" and " Portrait of 
Mme. M. C," 1883 ; " The Sacred Grove" (" Bois Sacre''), 
1884; "Autumn" (variant), 1885; "Vision Antique," 
"Christian Inspiration," "Force" and "Grace," 1886; 
"The Young Mother," 1888; "Inter artes et Natu- 
ram," 1890. 

Most of these works must be considered as mural 
paintings, falling into groups as follows: At the Mu- 

" seum of Amiens are "Peace" and " War," " Work" and 
" Repose ;" the two long compositions " Ave Picardia 
Nutrix" and " Pro Patria Ludus" and eight additional 
figures which have not yet been exhibited. The French 
Government bought the " Peace" in 186 1, and the artist 
made the Government a present of the companion pic- 
ture, "War," so as not to separate them. In 1864 Mr. 
Diet, the architect who had charge of finishing the Mu- 
seum of Amiens, asked for and obtained these two 
works for the decoration of the large central gallery. 
The artist, thereupon, offered the Society of Antiqua- 
rians of Picardy, owners of the museum, the companion 
pictures, " Work" and " Rest," and afterward made, to 
complete this splendid mural decoration, the two long 
panels named above. At the Hotel de Ville of Marseilles 
are " Marseilles, the Greek Colony," and "Marseilles, 
the Gate of the Orient." At the museum of Lyons are 
the " Sacred Grove," the " Antique Vision" and 
" Christian Inspiration," with the figures of " Force" 
and " Grace" symbolizing the two rivers, the Rhone 
and the Saone. At the Hotel de Ville of Poitiers are 
" Charles Martel, Conqueror of the Saracens," and 
" Queen Radegonde in Retirement." At the Pantheon, 
Paris, is " The Childhood of St. Genevieve," and at the 
Sorbonne the immense allegory of " Law, Theology and 
Science." Let us describe some of these works in detail. 
At Amiens the " Peace" has for scene a valley in 
some classic land, where high marble cliffs almost shut 
out the summer sky, and are themselves partly hidden 
by groves of cypresses. In the midst is a red-flowered 
oleander, grouped about which are half nude men and 
women, the latter milking goats or handing fruits to the 
men, who have just laid aside part of their armor. In 
the distance, on one side, soldiers are exercising their 
horses ; on the other, peasants are crossing a little 
stream, bearing more provisions to the band returned 
from the war. In composition, this picture, though re- 
markably well balanced, is not so impressive as the 
companion piece, which we also illustrate. In this the 
foremost figures of the central group are a slain youth 
and his grief-stricken and vengeful parents. Women 
are tied to a stake, back of them, and, near by, a wound- 
ed ploughman is thrown against his fallen team. Be- 
hind are three mounted trumpeters. To the right, so 
far off as not to interfere with the central group, is 
shown an incident of the fight still in progress ; at the 
left the conquered are being driven into captivity. Over 
all hangs a thick cloud of smoke from the burning huts. 
" Work" (" Le Travail") is also a noble composition. 
The central group is, again, plainly dominant, but less 
so than in the last picture, being thrown into the 



middle plane and supported to right and left, in the 
foreground, by other groups of scarcely less interest. 
The position of the group of blacksmiths about the 
anvil, however, their vigorous and concerted action, 
and their being shown in full light, cause them 
to hold the attention ; and, by the associations of their 
labors with those of war, to connect the subject with 
the paintings already described. The thought of war 
was evidently uppermost in the painter's mind while he 
was engaged on all four pictures ; for the principal fig- 
ures in the " Peace" are the returned soldiers, and in the 
" Repose," which we are now to describe, anvil and ham- 
mer — emblems of the smith's and armorer's trades — are 
brought into the foreground. This last composition 
will probably be considered the most beautiful of the 
series. Its central idea is the use of leisure, in old age 
to impart instruction, in youth to listen to it. The atten- 
tion of the men and women who have left their work for 
a moment to listen to the old shepherd, seated under the 
tree, is only emphasized by the perseverance of the work- 
man at the right, who will not leave his task. The 
landscape, with its double range of hills, reflected in the 
quiet lake, is very beautiful, and is an excellent example 
of the effect of repetition in compositions of this nature. 

The originals of these compositions are accompanied 
in the " Musee dePicardie " by surrounding decorations, 
masks, pendentives, small compositions to fill the 
spaces between the greater. 

On the staircase walls are the two oblong composi- 
tions" Pro Patria Ludus" and " Ave Picardia Nutrix !" 
They are very long in proportion to their height, and 
are necessarily divided into several groups, all equally 
in the foreground. In the " Pro Patria Ludus" the 
groups of figures are held together by a very simple, 
flat landscape, with a little stream running the length of 
the picture. A few primitive-looking buildings and a 
few poplars break its monotony. In the centre some 
young men, almost, or quite nude, are trying their skill 
in casting javelins. The trunk of a leafless tree, to the 
left, serves for a mark. Older people are looking on ; 
and, to the left, women are baking bread in a rude 
oven, while others are talking with one of the javelin 
throwers, who is waiting his turn. Here, again, the 
leading idea is unmistakable. It is that expressed in the 
proverb "In time of Peace prepare for War," and the 
lesson is made more pointed by the choice of local scen- 
ery, types and accessories recalling ancient Picardy. 

The "Picardia" fills out the meaning of the whole 
series of compositions. It is the nursing ground ot 
French manhood that is shown us, full of all that is 
requisite to make a people strong and resisting. A vil- 
lage with mills, a cider press, a house in course of con- 
struction, occupies the left ; to the right are some fish- 
ers ; a group of women, bathing, fills the centre. Every 
figure displays a strong and abundant vitality. 

{To be concluded.} 



DRY POINT AND "VERNIS NOIR." 



UNLIKE etching, dry-point work is done on the bare 
copper not covered with varnish. You draw upon it 
with the sharp point exactly as you draw on paper with 
a fine pen or sharp pencil. 

Tracings can be made as before, using varnish or 
ground. In drawing through it, care must be taken 
to scratch the surface of the copper. The outlines ob- 
tained, the ground can be removed with spirits of tur- 
pentine and the work finished free-hand. While work- 
ing, if you wish to see the state of your design, rub into 
the lines a little of a black made with lard and lamp- 
black. This can be allowed to remain while other lines are 
added, and then these again can be filled with the black. 
This is one of the principal advantages of dry point over 
etching proper — that you can always readily see the ef- 
fect of what you are doing, instead of being obliged to 
wait until a proof can be taken. 

The point, in cutting into the copper, throws up on 
both sides little inequalities collectively called the "burr." 
This is sometimes inconvenient in the skies and distances 
and in other parts of an etching finished with the dry 
point, because it catches ink and prints a black line of a 
different character from the etched line. But in pure 
dry-point work the burr is invaluable, giving soft and 
velvety darks. It can be removed whenever required 
with the scraper ; and, in printing a large number of im- 
pressions, it is apt to be removed, or, at least, lessened, 
unless the precaution be taken to electroplate the copper 
with a slight coating of steel. If this is done, one can 
even work over the burr with the point. 



For vernis noir, or soft varnish process, the varnish 
used for a ground is much fatter, and, therefore, melts at 
a lower temperature than that used for etching. Taking 
account of this, the plate may be grounded as for etching. 

A sheet of rather thin but solid drawing-paper is 
folded and the grounded plate placed in it, which pre- 
vents all trouble from slipping. Instead of etching 
with a point, you simply draw upon this paper with a 
medium lead-pencil, pressing a little upon the point so 
as to impress the ground through the paper and make 
it adhere. The paper can be lifted from time to time to 
see that the ground does adhere to it, and leave the cop- 
per bare along the lines of the drawing. The design 
finished and the paper removed, the plate is put in the 
bath exactly as an etching would be, and is bitten in the 
same manner. The result when printed will be quite 
different and very like the drawing made with the pencil 
on the paper, except that you have a much greater range 
and especially greater intensity of tones. 

It is best, in the case of night and twilight subjects, 
to bite the darks first and vigorously ; then, recovering 
the plate with varnish, put in the large, flat middle tones 
with a carpenter's lead-pencil, working over the drawing- 
paper applied as before. A second biting will incorpo- 
rate these tints with the previous work, and the two may 
be harmonized to anyjlegree by repeating the operation. 

Lights can be taken out and the most delicate grada- 
tions obtained by using the scraper and the burnisher. 

The vernis noir is made by melting together one part 
of lard and three of ordinary etching ground; a little 
less lard in summer, a little more in winter. 

It is highly desirable not to bear the hand on the 
ground when etching. It is absolutely necessary to ob- 
serve this rule when working with soft varnish. F6H- 
cien Rops; in working on the soft ground, takes more 
precautions than are usual, but which it will be m par- 
ticularly well for amateurs to observe. The fault of 
the process is a certain monotony of grain in the im- 
pression. To avoid this, he used several papers, ranging 
from fine tracing-paper to small-grained Holland paper 
—the latter seldom used, and only for very coarse tex- 
tures. These are placed in turns upon the ground, ex- 
cept the first, the tracing-paper bearing the outlines of 
the design, which is permanently glued by one edge to 
the plate. On this all the work is done, the several other 
papers successively placed under it serving only to vary 
the grain. A somewhat harder pencil is used with the 
heavier papers. He always makes on the margin of his 
plate a little sketch or arabesque or what not, which is 
immediately bitten in with strong nitric acid applied with 
a brush. This little sketch, or sometimes several of 
them, the ground being removed from them, serve as 
guides in bringing the tracing-paper exactly into its first 
position, after having thrown it back to change the pa- 
pers. It or they also serve the same purpose should it 
be considered necessary to go over any part of the work 
after taking a proof and regrounding the plate. 

He seldom uses nitric acid in biting the plate itself, 
preferring either bichromate of potash dissolved in water 
or a bath composed of 20 parts chlorate of potash, 100 
of hydrochloric acid, and 880 of water. This throws up 
no bubbles, and bites slowly and regularly. 

The roulette, or the dry point used so as to make dots 
instead of lines, will do to complete a work in soft 
ground. Many of the older methods of engraving in 
tints, like the aquatint and the mezzotint, may be used 
in conjunction with soft ground work. The two easiest 
of these methods are as follows : (1) Take powdered 
resin and dissolve in strong alcohol for a day or longer. 
When setting to work, and before grounding the plate, 
pour a little of this on the bare copper, let it run over 
the plate and off it, and set aside for the film of alcohol 
to evaporate. It leaves a fine couch of resinous particles, 
which are to be attached to the copper by slightly heat- 
ing the plate. This is next slightly bitten before pro- 
ceeding with the regular work. This plan gives a fine 
grayish ground, out of which lights may be scraped, and 
which may be deepened and graduated by using, over 
the tracing-paper alone, a stamp instead of a crayon. It 
can also be varied, in the usual way, by stopping out. 
The work can then go on as before. (2) The effect of a 
water-color wash may be obtained by putting the bare 
copper in a bath of chromic acid with a few drops of 
azotic acid. The different tones will be gained by stop- 
ping out. All of these processes suppose careful print- 
ing and yield, comparatively speaking, but small editions, 
unless the plate is steel-faced. 

The general instructions given last month for printing 
etchings apply also to work in dry point and " vernis noir." 
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